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SPATIAL FORM IN MODERN 
LITERATURE 


AN ESSAY IN THREE PARTS* 


By JOSEPH FRANK 


Part II 


3 
T name of Djuna Barnes is not unknown to those readers 


who followed, with any care, the stream of pamphlets, 
books, magazines and anthologies that poured forth to en- 
lighten America in the feverish days of literary expatriation. 
Miss Barnes, it is true, must always have remained a somewhat 
enigmatic figure even to the most attentive reader. Born in New 
York State, she spent most of her time abroad in England and 
France; and the glimpses one catches of her in the memoirs of 
the period are brief and unrevealing. She appears in Tue DiaL 
from time to time with a drawing or a poem; she crops up now 
and again in some anthology of advance-guard writers—the usual 
agglomeration of people who are later to become famous, or to 
sink into the melancholy oblivion of frustrated promise. Before 
the publication of Nightwood, indeed, one might have been in- 
clined to place her name in the latter group. For, while she has 
a book of short stories and an earlier novel to her credit, neither 
of them prepares one for the maturity of achievement so con- 
spicuous in every line of her latest work. | 
Of the fantastical quality of her imagination, of the gift for 
imagery which, as T. S. Eliot has said, gives one a sense of horror 
and doom akin to Elizabethan tragedy; of the epigrammatic in- 
cisiveness of her phrasing and her penchant, also akin to the 
*Part I appeared in the April, 1945, issue of Tue Sewanee Review. It was origi- 


nally planned to publish this essay in two parts; considerations of space have com- 
pelled us to publish it in three—Editor. 
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Elizabethans, for dealing with the more scabrous manifestations 
of human fallibility—of all these there is evidence in Ryder, 
Miss Barnes’s first novel. But all this might well have resulted 
only in a momentary flare-up of capricious brilliance, whose ra- 
diance would have been as dazzling as it was insubstantial. Ryder, 
it must be confessed, is an anomalous creation from any point 
of view. Although Miss Barnes’s unusual qualities gradually 
emerge from its kaleidoscope of moods and styles, these qualities 
are still, so to speak, held in solution, or at best placed in the 
service of a literary jeu Pesprit. Only in Nightwood do they 
finally crystallize into a definitive and comprehensible pattern. 

Many critics—not least among them T. S. Eliot himself— 
have paid tribute to Nightwood’s compelling intensity, its head- 
and-shoulders superiority, simply as a stylistic phenomenon, to 
most of the works that currently pass for literature. But Night- 
wood’s reputation at present is similar, in many respects, to that 
of The Waste Land in 1922—1t is known as a collection of strik- 
ing passages, some of breathtaking poetic quality, appealing 
chiefly to connoisseurs of somewhat gamey literary items. Such 
a reputation, it need hardly be remarked, is not conducive to in- 
telligent appreciation or understanding. Thanks to critics like 
F. R. Leavis, Cleanth Brooks, and F. O. Matthiessen, we are now 
able to approach The Waste Land as a work of art, rather than 
as a battleground for opposing poetic theories or as a curious 
piece of literary esoterica; and it is time that such a process should 
be at least begun for Nightwood. 

Before dealing with Nightwood in detail, however, we must 
make certain broad distinctions between it and the novels already 
considered. While the structural principle of Nightwood is the 
same as in Ulysses and A la recherche du temps perdu—spatial 
form, obtained by means of reflexive reference—there are marked 
differences in technique that will be obvious to every reader. 
Taking an analogy from another art, we can say that these dif- 
ferences are similar to the differences between the work of Cé- 
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zanne and the compositions of a later abstract painter like Braque. 
What characterizes the work of Cézanne, above all, is the ten- 
sion between two conflicting but deeply-rooted tendencies: on 
the one hand, a struggle to attain esthetic form—conceived of 
by Cézanne as a self-enclosed unity of form-and-color harmonies 
—and, on the other hand, the desire to create this form through 
the recognizable depiction of natural objects. Later artists, 
abandoning Cézanne’s efforts to achieve form in terms of natural 
objects, took over only his preoccupation with formal harmonies, 
omitting natural objects altogether or presenting them in some 
distorted manner. 

Like Cézanne, Proust and Joyce accept the naturalistic prin- 
ciple, presenting their characters in terms of those commonplace 
details, those descriptions of circumstance and environment, that 
we have come to regard as verisimilar. At the same time, we 
have seen, they intended to control the ebullience of their nat- 
uralistic detail by the unity of spatial apprehension. But in 
Nightwood, as in the work of Braque and the later abstract paint- 
ers, the naturalistic principle is totally abandoned: no attempt is 
made to convince us that the characters are actual flesh-and-blood 
human beings. We are asked only to accept their world as we 
accept an abstract painting or, to return to literature, as we accept 
a Shakespearian play—as an autonomous pattern giving us an 
individual vision of reality, rather than what we might consider 
its exact reflection. 

To illustrate the transition that takes place in Nightwood let us 
examine an interesting passage from Proust, where the process 
can be caught at a rudimentary level. In describing Robert de 
Saint-Loup, an important character in the early sections of the 
novel, the narrator tells us that he could see concealed “beneath 
a courtier’s smile his warrior’s thirst for action—when I examined 
him I could see how closely the vigorous structure of his tri- 
angular face must have been modelled on that of his ancestors’ 
faces, a face devised rather for an ardent bowman than for a 
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delicate student. Beneath his fine skin the bold construction, the 
feudal architecture were apparent. His head made one think of 
those old dungeon keeps on which the disused battlements are 
still to be seen, although inside they have been converted into 
libraries.” When the reader comes across this passage, he has 
already learned a considerable number of facts about Saint-Loup. 
He is, for one thing, a member of the Guermantes family, one of 
the oldest and most aristocratic in the French nobility and still 
the acknowledged leaders of Parisian society. Unlike their feudal 
ancestors, however, the Guermantes have no real influence over 
the internal affairs of France under the Third Republic. Saint- 
Loup, for another thing, is by way of being a family black sheep: 
seemingly uninterested in social success, a devoted student of 
Nietzsche and Proudhon, we are told that his head was full of 
“socialistic spoutings,” and that he was “imbued with the most 
profound contempt for his caste.’ Knowing these facts from 
earlier sections of the novel, the reader accepts the passage quoted 
above simply as a trenchant summation of Saint-Loup’s char- 
acter. But so precisely do the images in this passage apply to 
everything the reader has learned about Saint-Loup, so exactly 
do they communicate the central impression of his personality, 
that it would be possible to derive a total knowledge of his char- 
acter solely from the images without attaching them to a set 
of external social and historical details. 

Images of this kind are commoner in poetry than in prose— 
more particularly, since we are speaking of character description, 
in dramatic poetry. In Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, des- 
criptions of character are not “realistic”? as we understand the 
word today: they are not a collection of circumstantial details 
whose bare conglomeration is assumed to form a definition. The 
dramatic poet, rather, defined both the physical and psychological 
aspects of character at one stroke, in an image or series of images. 
Here is Antony, for example, as Shakespeare presents him in 
the opening scene of Antony and Cleopatra: 
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Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 

O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes 

That o’er the files and musters of the war 

Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front: his captain’s heart, 

Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper, 

And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s lust. 


And then, to complete the picture, Antony is contemptuously 
called “the triple pillar of the world transformed into a strum- 
pet’s fool.” Or, to take a more modern example, from a poet 
strongly influenced by the Elizabethans, here is the twentieth- 
century everyman: 


He, the young man carbuncular, arrives, 
A small house agent’s clerk, with one bold stare, 
One of the low on whom assurance sits 
As a silk hat on a Bradford millionaire. 


As Ramon Fernandez has remarked of similar character descrip- 
tions in the work of George Meredith, images of this kind ana- 
lyze without dissociating; they describe character but, at the 
same time, hold fast to the unity of personality, without splinter- 
ing it to fragments in trying to seize the secret of its integration. 

Writing of this order, charged with symbolic overtones, pierc- 
ing through the cumbrous mass of naturalistic detail to express 
the essence of character in an image, is the antithesis to what we 
are accustomed in the novel. Ordinary novels, as T. S. Eliot 
justly observes in his preface to Nightwood, “obtain what reality 
they have largely from an accurate rendering of the noises that 
human beings currently make in their daily simple needs of 
communication; and what part of a novel is not composed of 
these noises consists of a prose which is no more alive than that 
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of a competent newspaper writer or government official.” Miss 
Barnes abandons any pretensions to this kind of verisimilitude, 
just as modern artists have abandoned any attempt at naturalistic 
representation; and the result is a world as strange to the reader, 
at first sight, as the world of abstract art was to its first spectators. 
Since the selection of detail in Nightwood is governed, not by the 
logic of verisimilitude, but by the demands of the décor necessary 
to enhance the symbolic significance of the characters, the novel 
has baffled even its most fascinated admirers. Perhaps we can 
clear up some of the mystery by applying our method of re- 
flexive reference, instead of approaching the book, as most of its 
readers have done, expecting to find a coherent temporal pat- 
tern of narrative. 

Since Nightwood lacks a narrative structure in the ordinary 
sense, it cannot be reduced to any sequence of action for purposes 
of explanation. One can, if one chooses, follow the narrator in 
Proust through the various stages of his social career; one can, 
with some difficulty, follow Leopold Bloom’s epic journey 
through Dublin; but no such reduction is possible in Nightwood. 
As Dr. O’Connor remarks to Nora Flood, with his desperate 
gaiety, “I have a narrative, but you will be put to it to find it.” 
Strictly speaking, the doctor is wrong—he has a static situation, 
not a narrative, and no matter how hard the reader looks he 
will find only the various facets of this situation explored from 
different angles. The eight chapters of Nightwood are like 
searchlights, probing the darkness each from a different direction, 
yet ultimately focusing on and illuminating the same entangle- 
ment of the human spirit. In the first four chapters we are in- 
troduced to each of the important persons—Felix Volkbein, Nora 
Flood, Robin Vote, Jenny Petherbridge, and Dr. O’Connor. The 
next three chapters are, for the most part, long monologues by 
the doctor, through which the developments of the earlier chap- 
ters begin to take on meaning. The last chapter, only a few pages 
long, has the effect of a coda, giving us what we have already 
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come to feel is the only possible termination. And these chap- 
ters are knit together, not by the progress of any action—either 
physical action, or, as in a stream-of-consciousness novel, the act 
of thinking—but by the continual reference and cross-reference 
of images and symbols which must be referred to each other 
spatially throughout the time-act of reading. 

Although, at first reading, Dr. O’Connor’s brilliant and fan- 
tastic monologues seem to dominate the book, overshadowing 
the other characters, closer reading will show that the central fig- 
ure—the figure around which the situation revolves—is Robin 
Vote. This creation—it is impossible to call her a character, since 
character implies humanity and she has not yet attained the level 
of the human—is one of the most remarkable figures in contem- 
porary literature. We meet her first when the doctor, sitting and 
drinking with Felix Volkbein in a Paris bar, is summoned by a 
bellboy from a near-by hotel to look after a lady who has fainted 
and cannot be awakened. ‘The perfume that her body exhaled,” 
Miss Barnes writes of Robin, 


... was of the quality of that earth-flesh, fungi, which smells 
of captured dampness and yet is so dry, overcast with the 
odor of oil of amber, which is an inner malady of the sea, 
making her seem as if she had invaded a sleep incautious 
and entire. Her flesh was the texture of plant life, and 
beneath it one sensed a frame, broad, porous and sleep-worn, 
as if sleep were a decay fishing her beneath the visible sur- 
face. About her head there was an effulgence as of phos- 
phorous glowing about the circumference of a body of water 
—as if her life lay through her in ungainly luminous de- 
teriorations—the troubling structure of the born somnam- 
bule, who lives in two worlds—meet of child and desperado. 


Taken by itself, this description is likely to prove more confusing 
than enlightening; but a few pages later another attempt is made 
to explain Robin’s significance. 
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Sometimes one meets a woman who is beast turning human. 
Such a person’s every movement will reduce to an image of 
a forgotten experience; a mirage of an eternal wedding cast 
on the racial memory; as insupportable a joy as would be 
the vision of an eland coming down an aisle of trees, chap- 
leted with orange blossoms and bridal veil, a hoof raised in 


the economy of fear, stepping in the trepidation of flesh 
that will become a myth. 


It is significant that we first meet Robin—la somnambule, the 
sleepwalker—when she is being awakened; before that moment 
we have no knowledge of her life. Her life might be said to be- 
gin with that moment, and the act of awakening to be, symboli- 
cally, the act of birth. 

From these descriptions, we begin to realize that Robin sym- 
bolizes a state of existence which is before, rather than beyond, 
good and evil. She is both innocent and depraved—meet of child 
and desperado—precisely because she has not reached the human 
state, where moral values become relevant. Lacking responsi- 
bility of any kind, abandoning herself to wayward and perverse 
passions, she yet has the innocence and purity of a child. (Nora 
tells the doctor in the seventh chapter that Robin played “with 
her toys, trains, and animals and cars to wind up, and dolls and 
marbles and toy soldiers.”) Gliding through life like a sleep- 
walker, living in a dream from which she has not awakened— 
awakening would imply a consciousness of moral value—Robin 
is at once completely egotistical and yet lacking in a sense of her 
own identity. “And why does Robin feel innocent?” Dr. O’Con- 
nor asks, when Nora, Robin’s lover, comes to him with her ago- 
nizing questions. ‘Every bed she leaves, without caring, fills her 
heart with peace and happiness. ... She knows she is innocent 
because she can’t do anything in relation to anyone but herself.” 
But at the same time the doctor tells Felix, Robin’s erstwhile 
husband, that Robin had written from America saying, ““Remem- 
ber me.” ‘Probably,’ he remarks, “because she has difficulty 
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in remembering herself.” By taking these passages together, 
we can understand what.the doctor means when he says that 
“Robin was outside the ‘human type—a wild thing caught in 
a woman’s skin, monstrously alone, monstrously vain.” 

The situation of the novel, as we have already said, revolves 
around this extraordinary creature. Robin, Felix eagerly con- 
fides to the doctor, “always seemed to be looking for someone to 
tell her that she was innocent. ... There are some people who 
must get permission to live, and if the Baronin [Robin] finds 
no one to give her that permission, she will make an innocence 
for herself; a fearful sort of primitive innocence.” To be con- 
scious of one’s innocence, of course, implies a consciousness of 
moral value which, we have seen, Robin does not possess. If 
Robin could find someone to tell her she was innocent, that 
would mean she had found someone who had raised her to the 
level of the human—someone who had given her “permission 
to live” as a human being, not merely to exist as an amorphous 
lump of moral possibility. This situation is the nub of the novel 
—Robin’s relation to the other characters centers around the 
question: Will any of them be able to give her a sense of identity 
—to raise her to the level of the human? 

Once this fundamental problem is grasped, much of what we 
read in the rest of Nightwood becomes considerably clearer. At 
the beginning of the book we are introduced to Felix Volkbein, a 
Viennese half-Jew with a somewhat questionable title. What 
Miss Barnes says of Felix immediately elevates him to the same 
type of symbolic stature that Robin possesses. 


What had formed Felix from the date of his birth to his 
coming to thirty was unknown to the world, for the step 
of the wandering Jew is in every son. No matter where and 
when you meet him you feel that he has come from... 
some secret land that he has been nourished on but cannot 
inherit, for the Jew seems to be everywhere from nowhere. 
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When Felix’s name was mentioned, three or more persons 
would swear to having seen him the week before in three 
different countries simultaneously. 


Combined with this aspect of Felix, we find attributed to him a 
curious “obsession for what he termed ‘Old Europe’: aristocracy, 
nobility, royalty.... He felt that the great past might mend 
a little if he bowed low enough, if he succumbed and gave hom- 
age.” Immediately after seeing Robin, Felix confesses to the 
doctor that he “wished a son who would feel as he felt about 
the ‘great past? ” “To pay homage to our past,” he says, “is 
the only gesture that also includes the future.” He pays court 
to Robin and, since her “life held no volition for refusal,” they 
marry. Felix, then, makes the first effort to shape Robin, to 
give her permission to live by informing her with his own sense 
of moral values. He does so precisely because he senses, almost 
instinctively, that with Robin “anything can be done.” 

Felix fails with Robin, just as do the others who try to pro- 
vide her with a moral framework. But what exactly does Felix’s 
failure imply? What, in other words, is the sense of values which 
proves inadequate to lift Robin to the level of the human? Be- 
cause Felix is so astonishingly individual a creation, despite the 
broader significance of his rôle in the novel, this is a particularly 
difficult question to answer. Some clue may be found if we re- 
mind ourselves of another Wandering Jew in modern fiction, 
Leopold Bloom. Seeking for a character to typify Phomme moyen 
sensuel, not only of our own time but through all history, Joyce 
chose the figure of a Wandering Jew, vainly trying to integrate 
himself with a culture to which he is essentially alien. The pre- 
dicament of the Jew, in a certain sense, is merely a magnification 
of the predicament of modern man himself, bewildered and 
homeless in a mechanical wilderness of his own creation. If we 
view Felix in this light, understanding his dubious title, his 
abject reverence for the great tradition of the past, his frantic 
desire to assimilate this tradition to himself as so many examples 
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of a basic need to feel at home in some cultural framework, we 
can begin to understand the deeper implications of his character. 

Until his meeting with Robin, Felix’s relationship to what he 
considered the great traditions of the European past had been 
completely negative. The first chapter of the novel, dominated 
by Felix, is appropriately entitled “Bow Down”—for this phrase 
defines Felix’s attitude towards the great tradition, even towards 
its trivial and unworthy modern representatives. ‘In restaurants 
he bowed slightly to anyone who looked as if he might be ‘some- 
one,’ making the bow so imperceptible that the surprised person 
might think he was merely adjusting his stomach.” The doctor, 
by linking this blind, unthinking worship of the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of the past with the attitude of the masses in general to- 
wards an aristocracy they have falsely deified, lights up in a flash 
the symbolic meaning of Felix’s obsession. “Nobility, very well, 
but what is it?” The Baron started to answer him, but the doctor 
held up his hand. “Wait a minute! I know—the few that the 
many have lied about well and long enough to make them death- 
less.” Felix, then, is in the position of the masses, the common 
men, desperately lying to themselves about an inherited sense 
of values of which they know only the external trappings. But 
by marrying Robin, the doctor realizes, Felix is staking his exis- 
tence on the belief that these traditional values still have vitality 
-—that they can and will shape the primeval chaos of Robin into 
order. (On Felix’s first visit to court Robin, he carries two 
volumes on the life of the Bourbons.) Knowing that Felix’s 
attempt is doomed to failure, the doctor makes an effort to warn 
him: “The last muscle of aristocracy is madness—remember that” 
—the doctor leaned forward—“the last child born to aristocracy 
is sometimes an idiot... .” And, a few paragraphs later, the 
doctor reiterates, “So I say beware! In the king’s bed is always 


found, just before it becomes a museum piece, the droppings of 
the black sheep.” 
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Robin does bear Felix a child, sickly, stunted, prematurely 
aged, possibly feeble-minded—the droppings of the black sheep. 
And, after unwillingly conceiving the child “amid loud and fran- 
tic cries of affirmation and despair,” Robin leaves Felix when he 
discovers she did not want it. “You didn’t want him,” he said. 

“It seems I could not accomplish that.” Since, for Felix, 
the child had meant the creative re-affrmation of the great Eu- 
ropean aristocratic tradition, Felix’s confession of defeat with Rob- 
in represents, at the same time, his final realization that this tra- 
dition is impotent. It contains nothing for the future except the 
wistful and precocious senility of Guido, Felix’s child. This is 
the explanation of the enigmatic scene at the end of the sixth 
chapter, where Felix, after dropping out of sight, makes his 
last appearance. On entering a Viennese café, Felix saw in- 
stantly “ a tall man in the corner who, he was sure, was the Grand 
Duke Alexander of Russia, cousin and brother-in-law of the late 
Czar Nicholas.” At first, Felix refuses to look at the man, but 
later “with the abandon of what a madman knows to be his one 
hope of escape, disproof of his own madness,” as he is leaving 
the café “he turned and made a slight bow, his head in his con- 
fusion making a complete half-swing, as an animal will turn its 
head away from a human, as if in mortal shame.” Here we 
have the consequence of Felix’s failure with Robin: for if Felix 
had succeeded in asserting his values positively, in shaping Robin, 
there would no longer have been any need for him to “bow 
down”—he would have created a living incarnation of these 
values, Guido, the combination of Robin’s primitive vitality and 
his own sense of the past, who would have had far more right to 
represent these values than their merely passive inheritors. But 
since Felix failed, as the doctor foresaw—though Felix fights 
against the recognition of failure, for Guido’s sake—he is com- 
pelled, finally, to bow down once more in defeated submission. 

The next character to enter the lists with Robin is Nora Flood, 
who comes perhaps closest of all to giving Robin “permission to 
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live.” Nora, as a symbolic figure, is given meaning on a number 
of levels; but the title of the third chapter, “Night Watch,” ex- 
presses the essence of her spiritual attitude. We are told that 
she keeps “a ‘paupers’ salon for poets, radicals, beggars, artists, 
and people in love; for Catholics, Protestants, Brahmins, dab- 
blers in black magic and medicine”—this last, of course, being an 
allusion to the doctor. Nora was “by temperament an early 
Christian; she believed the word.” As Miss Barnes explains, 
this meant that she “robbed herself for everyone. ... Wander- 
ing people the world over found her profitable in that she could 
be sold for a price forever, for she carried her betrayal money in 
her own pocket.” It is significant that Nora is described in images 
of the American West: “Looking at her, foreigners remembered 
stories they had heard of covered wagons; animals going down 
to drink; children’s heads, just as far as the eyes, looking in 
fright out of small windows, where in the dark another race 
crouched in ambush.” The connection between these images, 
Nora’s “paupers” salon and her early Christian temperament is 
this: they represent different crystallizations of the same spiritual 
attitude. Among the determinants of this attitude are a belief 
in the innate goodness of man, or at least in his capacity for moral 
improvement, a belief in progress, an indiscriminate approbation 
for all forms of ethical and intellectual unconventionality—in 
short, the complete antithesis to the world of values represented 
by Felix. Irving Babbitt would have called Nora a hopeless 
Rousseauist; and he would have been right. 

Characteristically, while Felix was drawn to Robin because he 
could use her, Nora is drawn to her through pity. The scene in 
which Nora meets Robin is important not only for what it re- 
veals of their relationship, but also because there is a passage that 
confirms our interpretation of Robin. Both Robin and Nora are 
watching a circus performance when, 


. as one powerful lioness came to the turn of the bars, 
exactly opposite the girl [Robin], she turned her furious 
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great head with its yellow eyes afire and went down, her 
paws thrust through the bars and, as she regarded the girl, 
as if a river were falling behind impassable heat, her eyes 
flowed in tears that never reached the surface. 


Being neither animal nor human, Robin evokes pity from both 
species. Nora, intuitively understanding Robin’s perturbation 
at the lioness’s stare, takes her by the hand and leads her outside. 
And, although strangers until that moment, Robin is soon telling 
Nora “her wish for a home, as if she were afraid she would be 
lost again, as if she were aware, without conscious knowledge, 
that she belonged to Nora, and that if Nora did not make it per- 
manent by her own strength, she would forget.” What Robin 
would forget was where she belonged, her own identity, given 
to her at least for a while by the strength of Nora’s love and pity. 

Nora’s failure with Robin is already foreshadowed in Miss 
Barnes’s first description of Nora: she “had the face of all people 
who love the people—a face that would be evil when she found 
out that to love without criticism is to be betrayed.” While 
Felix had deliberately tried to shape Robin, Nora simply envel- 
opes her in an all-embracing love which, because of Nora’s be- 
lief in natural goodness, has no room for praise or blame. “In 
court,” Miss Barnes remarks, Nora “would have been impossible; 
no one would have been hanged, reproached or forgiven because 
no one would have been ‘accused.’ ” With a creature like Robin, 
the result was inevitable—Nora’s self-sacrificing devotion does 
succeed for a time in giving Robin a sense of identity; Robin’s 
unconditional acceptance by Nora, exactly as she is, eases the ten- 
sion between the animal and the human that is tearing Robin’s 
life apart; but Nora, in the end, is not able to give Robin “per- 
mission to live” any more than Felix could. Most of the third 
chapter of the novel is given over to an analysis of the slow 
estrangement between Robin and Nora, an estrangement all the 
more torturous because, while desired by neither, it is recognized 
as inevitable by both. 
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Yet the quality of Robin’s relation with Nora shows how much 
more closely Nora came to success than Felix. With Felix, Robin 
had been passive, almost disinterested, in conformity with her 
somnambulistic nature. Although her life was a frenzy of activity, 
she never really acted in more than an animal sense—human 
action implies thought and decision, while Robin’s acts were 
always re-actions to obscure impulses whose meaning she did not 
understand. With Nora, however, there are moments when Robin 
realizes the terror of their inevitable separation; and in these 
moments, clinging to Nora like a child, Robin becomes almost 
human because her terror reveals an implicit moral choice. 


Yet sometimes, going about the house, in passing each other, 
they would fall into an agonized embrace, looking into each 
other’s face, their two heads in their four hands, so strained 
together that the space that divided them seemed to be 
thrusting them apart. Sometimes in these moments of in- 
surmountable grief Robin would make some movement, 
use a peculiar turn of phrase not habitual to her, innocent of 
the betrayal, by which Nora was informed that Robin had 
come from a world to which she would return. To keep 
her (in Robin there was this tragic longing to be kept, know- 
ing herself astray) Nora knew now that there was no way 
but death. 


As usual, the appropriate comment on this situation is made by 
the doctor, seeing Nora out roaming the streets at night in search 
of Robin. “ ‘There goes the dismantled—Love has fallen off 
her wall. A religious woman,’ he thought to himself, ‘without 
the joy and safety of the Catholic faith, which at a pinch covers 
up the spots on the wall when the family portraits take a slide; 
take that safety from a woman,’ he said to himself, quickening 
his steps to follow her, ‘and love gets loose and into the rafters. 
She sees her everywhere,’ he added, glancing at Nora as she 
passed into the dark. ‘Out looking for what she’s afraid to find 
—Robin. There goes the mother of mischief, running about, 
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trying to get the world home.’ ” Robin, it should be noticed, is 
identified with “the world”—-which may mean that the world is 
really no better off than she is—and Nora’s failure with Robin, 
or rather her derangement over this failure, is attributed to her 
lack of the Catholic faith. The doctor does not say that the 
Catholic faith would have allowed Nora to control Robin by 
giving her a framework of moral values, but he does say that, if 
Nora had been a Catholic, the eccentricities of Robin’s nature 
would not have plunged Nora into an abyss of self-torture and 
suffering. It is Nora’s faith in natural goodness, her uncritical 
acceptance of Robin because of this faith, which has caused her 
to suffer. Asa Catholic, the doctor implies, she would have been 
able to rationalize Robin’s nature in terms of the Catholic under- 
standing of sin and evil; and while this would not have pre- 
vented the evil, it would certainly have eased the disillusionment 
and suffering. As we shall see later, this passage is crucial to 
an understanding of the book as a whole. 

Nora realizes that Robin is lost to her when, at dawn, she looks 
out of her window and sees another woman “her arms about Rob- 
in’s neck, her body pressed to Robin’s, her legs slackened in the 
hang of the embrace.” This other woman, Jenny Petherbridge, 
is the only person in the novel without a trace of tragic grandeur 
—and this is not surprising, for she is depicted as the essence of 
mediocrity, the incarnation of the second-hand and the second- 
rate. Chapter four, in which she makes her main appearance, is 
titled “The Squatter”—this is the keynote of her character. Her 
life is a continual infringement on the rights of other people, an 
infringement that becomes permanent merely by the power of 
persistence. “Her walls, her cupboards, her bureaux, were teem- 
ing with second-hand dealings with life. It takes a bold and au- 
thentic robber to get first-hand plunder. Someone else’s marriage 
ring was on her finger; the photograph taken of Robin for Nora 
sat upon her table.” Jenny, again, is the only person in the novel 
who might be called bourgeois: there is more than a touch of the 
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nouveau riche in her ostentation and her lavishness with money. 
Wanting to possess anything that had importance for other peo- 
ple, because she was unable to make anything important herself, 
“she appropriated the most passionate love that she knew, Nora’s 
for Robin.” Jenny’s relationship to Robin differs from those of 
Felix and Nora: she has no intuition of Robin’s pathetic moral 
emptiness, as Nora had, nor does she seize on Robin as a teem- 
ing chaos of vitality through which to realize her own values, as 
Felix had done; she simply appropriates Robin as another ac- 
quisition to her collection of objects that other people have valued. 
Staking her claim to Robin immediately after Nora, Jenny’s main 
function in the novel seems that of underlining the hopelessness 
of Robin’s plight. To fall from Nora to Jenny—to exchange 
the moral world of one for the moral world of the other—is only 
too convincing a proof that Robin has still failed to acquire any 
standards of value. 

When, at the conclusion of the fourth chapter, we learn that 
Robin and Jenny have sailed for America, the novel definitely 
shifts its focus. Until this point Robin had been its center, both 
spiritually and actually; but Robin now drops out of sight— 
though she is talked about at great length—and does not appear 
directly again until the brief concluding episode. The next three 
chapters are completely dominated by the doctor, “Dr. Matthew- 
Mighty-grain-of-salt-Dante-O’Connor,” whose dialogues with 
Felix and Nora—or rather, his monologues, prompted by their 
questions—make up the bulk of these pages. The doctor serves 
as commentator on the events of the novel—if events they can 
be called; and, as T. S. Eliot says of Tiresias in The Waste Land, 
what he sees, in fact, is the substance of the novel. This com- 
parison can bear closer application, for there is an evident—and 
probably not accidental—similarity between the two figures. Like 
the man-woman Tiresias, symbol of universal experience, the 
doctor has homosexual inclinations; like Tiresias he has “fore- 
suffered all” by apparently being immortal—he claims to have 
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a “prehistoric memory,” and is always talking as if he existed in 
other historical periods. Like Tiresias, again, who “walked among 
the lowest of the dead,” the doctor is father confessor to the 
creatures of the night world who inhabit the novel, and is him- 
self an inhabitant of that world; and in his role of commentator, 
the doctor “perceived the scene, and foretold the rest.” For 
these reasons, Nora comes to him with the burning question—the 
title of the fifth chapter—“Watchman, What of the Night?” 
The doctor understands, of course, that she really means: Why 
has Robin left me? Since there is no rational answer to this ques- 
tion, and the doctor knows it, he proceeds, as he always does, to 
talk about himself, “for he considered himself the most amusing 
predicament.” But since, as he tells Felix, “no man needs curing 
of his individual sickness; his universal malady is what he should 
look to,” he talks about his own maladies from this universal 
perspective; and his monologues, as a result, turn out to be a 
discussion of the maladies with which the other characters are 
also stricken. In the passionate and inexhaustible flow of his 
confessions, the doctor obliquely illuminates the central situation 
in the novel. | 

It is impossible to give any exact idea of the doctor’s mono- 
logues except by quoting them at length; and that would unduly 
prolong an already protracted analysis. What can be said, how- 
ever, is this: to find anything approaching their combination of 
ironic wit and religious humility, their emotional subtlety and 
profound human simplicity, their pathos, their terror, and their so- 
phisticated self-consciousness, one has to go back to the religious 
sonnets of John Donne. It is these monologues which prove the 
main attraction of the novel at first reading, and their magnetic 
power has, no doubt, contributed to the misconception that Night- 
wood is only a collection of magnificent fragments. Since the 
doctor always speaks about himself sub specie aeternitatis, it is 
difficult, at first, to grasp the relations between his monologues 
and the central theme of the novel. T. S. Eliot notes in his preface 
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that he could place the doctor in proper focus only after a num- 
ber of readings; and this is likely to be the experience of other 
readers as well. But, as Eliot rightly emphasizes, the book can- 
not be understood unless the doctor is seen as part of the whole 
pattern, rather than as an overwhelming individual creation 
throwing the others into the background by the magnitude of his 
understanding and the depth of his insight. Accordingly, we have 
concentrated our exposition almost entirely on the central pattern, 
using passages from the doctor’s monologues only when the pat- 
tern could not have been intelligibly described without them. 
Now that the pattern has been made clear, however, we can safely 
approach the doctor a little more closely and explain, if we can, 
his individual spiritual attitude. It is this attitude which, in the 
end, dominates the book and gives it meaning. 

“Man,” the doctor tells Felix, “was born damned and innocent 
from the start, and wretchedly—as he must—on those two themes 
—whistles his tune.” Robin, it will be remembered, was described 
as both child and desperado, that is, both damned and innocent; 
and since the doctor generalizes her spiritual predicament, we can 
infer that he views the condition of the other characters—and of 
himself—as, in essentials, no different from Robin’s. The doc- 
tor, who calls himself “the god of darkness,” is a good illustra- 
tion of his own statement. He is damned by his excess of the 
knowledge of evil, which condemns him to a living death. “You 
know what none of us know until we have died,” Nora tells him. 
“You were dead in the beginning.” But beyond the doctor’s 
knowledge, beyond his twisted bitterness, is the pathos of abused 
innocence. “No matter what I may be doing,” he cries, “in my 
heart is the wish for children and knitting. God, I never asked 
better than to boil some good man’s potatoes and toss up a child 
for him every nine months by the calendar.” And after the 
wonderful Tiny O’Toole episode, in which the doctor reveals all 
his saint-like simplicity—his attitude towards animals, by the way, 
reminds one of St. Francis of Assisi—Nora says: “Sometimes I 
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don’t know why I talk to you. You’re so like a child; then again 
I know well enough.” Because of his knowledge of man’s na- 
ture, the doctor realizes that he himself, and the other people in 
the novel, differ from Robin only in degree; they are all involved 
to some extent in her desperate dualism, and in the end, he knows, 
their doom is equally inescapable. “We are but skin about a 
wind,” he says, “with muscles clenched against mortality... . 
Life, the permission to know death.” Come to ask the “god of 
darkness” about that fabulous night-creature, Robin, Nora draws 
the only possible conclusion from the doctor’s harangues: “PIH 
never understand her—I’ll always be miserable—just like this?” 
To which the doctor responds by one of his tirades that seems to 
be about nothing in particular, and yet turns out to be about 
everything. 

But the quality in the doctor which grows upon the reader is 
the practical futility of his knowledge, his own hopelessness and 
helplessness. In the early chapters he turns up occasionally, ex- 
hibiting an insight into the other people which they themselves 
do not possess, and seeming, for this reason, to stand outside their 
dilemmas. But as the doctor comes to the foreground, we find 
this impression completely erroneous. He talks because he knows 
there is nothing else to do—and because to stop talking would be 
to think, and to think would be unbearable. “Look here,” said 
the doctor. “Do you know what has made me the greatest liar 
this side of the moon, telling my stories to people like you to 
take the mortal agony out of their guts... to stop them from 
... Staring over their knuckles with misery which they are trying 
to keep off, saying, ‘Say something, Doctor, for the love of God!? 
And me talking away like mad. Well, that, and nothing else, 
has made me the liar I am.” And in another place he sums it 
up succinctly: “I talk too much because I have been made so 
miserable by what you’re keeping hushed.” 

The doctor, however, cannot always maintain this rôle: he 
cannot always drown his own agony in a flood of talk for the bene- 
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fit of others. And so, his own tension exacerbated by Nora’s 
increasing hysteria, he bursts forth: “Do you think, for Christs 
sweet sake, that I am so happy that you should cry down my 
neck? Do you think there is no lament in this world, but your 
own?” “A broken heart have you!” he says scornfully, a few 
sentences later. “I have falling arches, flying dandruff, a floating 
kidney, shattered nerves and a broken heart! ... Am I going 
forward screaming that it hurts... or holding my guts as if they 
were a coil of knives. . . . Do I wail to the mountains of the 
trouble I have had in the valley, or to every stone of the way it 
broke my bones, or of every lie, how it went down into my belly 
and built a nest to hatch me my death there?” It is on this note 
that we take leave of the doctor, cursing “the people in my life 
who have made my life miserable, coming to me to learn of de- 
gradation and the night.” His last pronouncement, made in a 
drunken frenzy, is one of utter despair: “I’ve not only lived my 
life for nothing, but I’ve told it for nothing—abominable among 
the filthy people—I know, it’s all over, everything’s over, and 
nobody knows it but me—drunk as a fiddler’s bitch—lasted too 
long—.” He tried to get to his feet and gave it up. “Now,” he 
said, “the end—mark my words—now nothing, but wrath and 
weeping!” These words should be taken, not as the maudlin 
mouthings of a self-pitying degenerate, but as the judgment of 
a man who once asked, with masochistic exultation, “Have I not 
summed up my time?” knowing that the answer would be Yes. 
They are the words of a man whose experience comprehends all 
history, a man with a “prehistoric memory,” who has to be ad- 
monished by a friend, after telling of an incident involving him- 
self and Catherine the Great, “For Heaven’s sake, remember 
your century at least!” 

But although the doctor, as an individual, ends on a note of 
complete negation, this is not his final judgment on the total pat- 
tern of the novel—it is only his final verdict on himself. His 
attitude towards Robin and the people surrounding her is some- 
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what more complex. We have already indicated the nature of 
this complexity by quoting the doctor’s remark, when he sees Nora 
wandering through the streets in search of Robin, that she was 
a religious woman “without the joy and safety of the Catholic 
faith, which at a pinch covers up the spots on the wall when the 
family portraits take a slide.” There may be nothing to do about 
Robin’s situation—man’s attempts to achieve a truly human ex- 
istence have always ended in failure—but there is, at least, the 
consolation of what the doctor calls “the girl that you love so 
much that she can lie to you”—the Catholic Church. Discussing 
the confessional with Felix, the doctor describes it as the place 
where, although a person may lack genuine contrition, “mischief 
unravels and the fine high hand of Heaven proffers the skein 
again, combed and forgiven.” It would be unwise to bear down 
tco heavily on this point and make the doctor’s attitude far more 
positive than it actually is. His Catholicism, although deeply 
rooted in his emotional nature, can offer consolation but not hope; 
and even its consolation is a puny thing, compared to the realities 
of the human situation as the doctor knows it. “I, as good a 
Catholic as they make,” he tells Nora, “have embraced every 
confection of hope, and yet I know well, for all our outcry and 
struggle, we shall be for the next generation not the massive dung 
fallen from the dinosaur, but the little speck left of the humming- 
bird.” If the doctor can really be said to derive any consolation 
from his Catholicism, it is the type derived by Pascal from con- 
templating the wretchedness and insignificance of man, rather 
than the type derived by Thomas Aquinas from contemplating an 
orderly and rational moral universe. “Be humble like the dust, as 
God intended, and crawl,” he advises Nora, “and finally yowl] 
crawl to the end of the gutter and not be missed and not much 
remembered.” What the doctor would like to attain is the spirit- 
ual attitude that T. S. Eliot prays for in Ash Wednesday: 


Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still. 
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Although the doctor cannot reach this state because he is too deep- 
ly involved in the sufferings of others—“I was doing well 
enough,” he says to Nora, “until you came and kicked my stone 
over, and out I came, all moss and eyes’”—he recognizes it as 
the only attitude offering some measure of inner peace. 

Since the doctor is not the center of the pattern in Nightwood, 
the novel cannot end merely with his last appearance. We know 
Robin’s fate from his monologues, but we have not had it pre- 
sented to us dramatically: all we know is that Robin has gone to 
America with Jenny. The brief last chapter fills this gap, and 
furnishes, with the inevitability of great tragedy, the only pos- 
sible conclusion. In America, Robin soon leaves Jenny and, im- 
pelled by some animal instinct, makes her way to where Nora 
lives. Without Nora’s knowledge she lives in the woods of Nora’s 
estate—we are not told how, and it is of no importance—sleeping 
in a decaying chapel belonging to Nora’s family. One night 
Nora’s watchdog scents Robin, and Nora, hearing the dog bark, 
follows him to investigate. Entering the chapel, she is witness 
to this strange and horrible scene between Robin and the dog: 


Sliding down she [Robin] went .. . until her head swung 
against his [the dog’s]; on all fours now, dragging her 
knees. The veins stood out in her neck, swelled in her arms, 
and wide and throbbing rose up on her fingers as she moved 
forward.... Then she began to bark also, crawling after 
him—barking in a fit of laughter, obscene and touching. 
The dog began to cry then... and she grinning and crying 
with him; crying in shorter and shorter spaces, moving head 
to head, until she gave up, lying out, her hands beside her, 
her face turned and weeping; and the dog too gave up then, 
his eyes bloodshot, his head flat along her knees. 


What this indicates, clearly, is that Robin has abandoned her ef- 
forts to rise to the human and is returning to the animal state; 
the somnambule is re-entering her age-old sleep. | 

So ends this amazing book, which combines the simple majesty 
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of a medieval morality play with the verbal subtlety and refine- 
ment of a Symbolist poem. Our exposition, of course, has barely 
skimmed its surface: there are ramifications of the various char- 
acters that need a detailed exegesis far beyond the scope of our 
intention. But, limited as it is, our discussion should have proved 
one point: Nightwood does have a pattern—a pattern arising 
from the spatial interweaving of images and phrases independ- 
ently of any time-sequence. And, as in The Waste Land, the 
reader is simply bewildered if he assumes that, because language 
proceeds in time, Nightwood must be perceived as a narrative se- 
quence. We can now understand why T. S. Eliot wrote that 
“Nightwood will appeal primarily to readers of poetry,” and that 
“it is so good a novel that only sensibilities trained on poetry can 
wholly appreciate it.” Since the unit of meaning in Nightwood 
is usually a phrase or sequence of phrases—at most a long para- 
graph—it carries the evolution of spatial form in the novel for- 
ward to a point where it is practically indistinguishable from mod- 
ern poetry. 


| To be concluded in the next issue | 
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